This  exhibition  is  an  expanded  version  of  "Three  American 
Families:  A  Tradition  of  Artistic  Pursuit,"  which  comprised 
works  by  the  Duyckincks,  the  Peales,  and  the  Weirs,  and  was 
presented  at  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  at  Philip 
Morris,  September  8-October  26, 1983.  "Four  American 
Families:  A  Tradition  of  Artistic  Pursuit"  includes  all  of  the 
works  shown  in  that  exhibition  and  several  additional  ones  by 
members  of  the  Peale  and  Weir  families.  The  works  of  the 
Wyeths— the  "fourth  family"— have  been  assembled  for  special 
presentation  at  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  Fairfield 
County.  Both  exhibitions  were  organized  by  Susan  Lubowsky, 
Manager,  W  hitney  Museum  of  American  Art  at  Philip  Morris. 
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Four  American  Families 


Though  an  artist's  career  is  the  product  of  many  in- 
fluences, the  role  of  the  artist's  family  in  shaping  an 
aesthetic  vision  has  been  largely  overlooked.  Such 
influences  are  often  considered  extra-aesthetic, 
tangential  to  the  work  itself.  But  each  artist's  struggle 
to  define  a  personal  aesthetic  becomes  more  imme- 
diate when  viewed  as  a  response  to  a  family  heritage 
as  well  as  to  an  artistic  one. 

The  individual  histories  of  the  four  artistic  families 
considered  here — the  Duyckincks,  the  Peales,  the 
Weirs,  and  the  Wyeths — afford  a  view  of  this  network 
of  influences.  From  the  limner  style  of  early  New 
Amsterdam  to  the  Neoclassical  style  of  the  Federal 
era ;  from  the  landscapes  of  the  Hudson  River  School 
to  the  Impressionist  works  of  the  later  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  eclecticism  of  the  twentieth,  these  fami- 
lies represent  both  the  innovative  and  traditional 
elements  which  have  informed  America's  artistic  de- 
velopment. Within  the  context  of  the  family,  there 
is  a  pattern  of  action  and  reaction — a  maintenance 
of  received  tradition  and  rebellion  against  it  which 
contributed  to  the  development  of  an  indigenous 
American  aesthetic. 


The  Duyckincks 
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Mrs.  Gerrit  Duyckinck,  c.  1700-10 
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Writing  in  1921.  John  Hill  Morgan  described  the  artistic 
dynasty  founded  by  Evert  Duyckinck  as  "the  most  im- 
portant family  of  painters  yet  found  in  Colonial  America."'1 
Such  importance  may  rest  less  on  the  originality  of  the 
Duyckincks'  collective  vision  than  on  historical  criteria : 
they  produced  work  typical  of  early  colonial  art,  and  they 
endured  as  a  painting  family  for  four  generations. 

The  Dutchman  Evert  Duyckinck  (1621-1702)  was  estab- 
lished in  New  Amsterdam  by  1640.  In  colonial  New 
Amsterdam  it  was  possible  for  an  immigrant  with  little  or 
no  previous  training  to  make  a  profitable  career  as  an  art- 
ist. Decorative  stained-glass  designs  and  portraits  consti- 
tuted the  majority  of  commissions  given  to  local  artists. 
These  'iimners."  as  the  Duyckincks  and  their  contempo- 
raries were  known,  carried  the  aesthetic  of  the  Dutch 
Baroque  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New.  even  though  they 
articulated  it  in  a  primitive  form.  Theirs  were  portraits 
painted  to  emphasize  the  simple  faces  and  direct,  almost 
severe,  plainness  of  their  subjects.  Technically,  the  limners 
restricted  themselves  to  a  two-dimensional  plane  filled  in 
with  pattern  and  line — the  limits  of  their  skill.  For  compo- 
sition, iconography,  and  pose  they  relied  on  readily  avail- 
able copies  of  European  engravings  and  mezzotints  as  well 
as  on  their  memories  of  traditional  Dutch  portraiture.  Such 
widespread  borrowing  can  "be  seen  as  an  act  of  proper 
deference  to  higher  station  and  more  fertile  genius.  Prece- 
dent was  honored,  and  originality  suspect."2  Above  all,  the 
limners  were  commercial  artists  who  worked  for  hire. 

Records  indicate  that  by  1659  Evert  Duyckinck  had  en- 
graved the  coat  of  arms  of  New  Amsterdam  on  a  window 
of  the  council  chamber  of  the  Stadt  Huys  ( "City  Hall" ) , 
where,  according  to  one  contemporary  source,  "for  forty 
years  it  was  pointed  to  with  pride."3  Duyckinck  had  also 
been  hired  to  paint  the  official  insignia  on  the  colony's  fire 
buckets.  He  is  listed  on  the  city's  rolls  as  a  "limner,  a 
painter,  a  glazier,  and  a  burner  of  glass."4 


Of  Evert's  two  sons,  only  Gerrit  I  (1660-c.  1710)  fol- 
lowed his  father's  trade.  His  Self-Portrait  and  Mrs.  Gerrit 
Duyckinck.  both  datable  c.  1700-10,  are  representative  of 
his  work.  They  are  honest  attempts  at  prosaic  rendering : 
the  limner  was  expected  to  produce  an  exact  likeness  with- 
out embellishment  or  flattery.  Both  the  three-quarter  pose 
and  the  small  still  life  which  sits  beside  Mrs.  Duyckinck 
recall  the  composition  of  traditional  Dutch  Baroque  por- 
traiture, expressed  here  by  an  artist  with  little  formal 
training. 

Gerrit's  nephew,  Evert  III  (1677-c.  1727),  is  best  known 
for  six  impressive  portraits  of  the  influential  Beekman 
family,  to  whom  he  was  related  by  marriage.  Of  these, 
Magdalena  Beekman  is  of  particular  interest.  The 
daughter  of  William  Beekman,  Magdalena  is  posed  with  a 
blackbird  perched  on  her  finger.  In  colonial  portraiture, 
children  are  frequently  shown  with  birds  in  this  position, 
but  the  blackbird  is  unusual,  and  its  significance  remains 
a  puzzle. 

By  1735,  Gerrit's  son,  Gerardus  I  (1695-1746),  was  ad- 
vertising his  profession:  "Lookin-glasses  new  Silvered, 
and  the  Frames  plaine  Japan'd  or  Flowered,  also  all  sorts 
of  Picktures.  made  and  Sold,  all  manner  of  painting  Work 
done.  Likewise  Lookinglasses,  and  all  sorts  of  painting 
Coullers  and  Oyl  sold  at  reasonable  Rates,  by  Gerardus 
Duyckinck  at  the  Sign  of  the  two  Cupids,  near  the  Old  Slip 
Market.  N.B.  Where  you  may  have  ready  Money  for  old 
Lookinglasses."5  For  artistic  inspiration  Gerardus,  like  all 
limners,  often  looked  beyond  his  sitter,  as  in  De  Peyster 
Boy.  with  a  Deer  (c.  1730-35) .  The  landscape  setting,  the 
doer,  and  the  boy's  posture  derive  from  an  English  mezzo- 
tint, itself  a  copy  of  a  painting  by  the  well-known  English 
portraitist  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  The  mezzotint  was  popular 
in  the  colonies,  and  its  elements  rapidly  became  a  stock- 
in-trade  of  children's  portraits  of  the  period.  The  child, 
believed  to  be  James  A.  De  Peyster  ( 1726-1799) ,  was  the 
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Wilhemina  Ritzema,  c.  1745—46 
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son  of  Margareta  Van  Cortland  and  Abraham  De  Peyster. 
Jr.  Charles  Willson  Peale.  who  married  Elizabeth  De 
I  Y\  ster.  continued  to  portray  members  of  this  interesting 
and  powerful  family. 

Gerardus  I's  portrait  of  Wilhemina  Ritzema  is  an  example 
of  how  a  limner  could  transcend  the  limitations  of  his  style. 
No  single  source  has  been  identified  as  a  model  for  the 
painting,  though  several  elements,  notably  the  peacock,  the 
spaniel,  and  the  architectural  motifs,  were  probably 
gleaned  from  popular  engravings.  Yet  several  elements 
stand  apart  from  the  common  assembly  of  borrowed 
imagery :  the  child's  headband  (a  protective  "bumper"  to 
prevent  injuries  should  she  fall  I  and  the  ginger  cookie 
with  a  bite  taken  out  arc  distinctive  touches  unique  to  this 
painting.  The  subtlety  of  Gerardus'  palette — soft  blues 
and  silvery  grays — is  also  unusual.  Wilhemina  Ritzema 
( 1 743-1813)  was  two  years  old  when  her  father,  Domine 
Johannes  Ritzema.  rector  of  the  Dutch  church  of  New  York, 
commissioned  her  portrait. 

Few  portraits  exist  that  can  be  securely  attributed  to  the 
hand  of  Gerardus'  son.  Gerardus  II  (1723-1797).  Adver- 
tisements published  throughout  his  life,  however,  indicate 
that  he  continued  his  father's  business,  including  "Lim- 
ning. Painting,  Varnishing.  Japanning,  Gilding.  Glazing 
and  Silvering  of  Looking-Glasses."6 

As  New  Amsterdam  grew  from  a  Dutch  trading  outpost  to  a 
British  colony  to  the  commercial  center  of  a  newly  con- 
stituted nation,  the  Duyckincks  and  their  contemporaries 
— Pieter  Vanderlyn.  Nehemiah  Partridge,  John  Watson, 
and  John  Heaten  among  others — preserved  the  likenesses 
of  over  four  generations  of  settlers  in  New  York  and  the 
other  colonies. 

The  portraits  painted  by  these  artists  functioned  as  records 
of  the  rising  fortunes  of  the  burgeoning  middle  class ; 
historically,  these  works  mark  the  primitive  beginnings  of 
native  American  art. 


The  Peales 
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While  America  sought  political  and  economic  independence 
from  Britain,  many  American  artists  were  vigorously  re- 
newing their  ties  to  contemporary  European  art.  It  was 
the  skill  acquired  abroad  that  began  to  give  indigenous 
American  art  a  more  sophisticated  character  in  the  years 
preceding  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Charles  Willson  Peale  ( 1741-1827 ) ,  like  the  limners 
before  him,  began  as  a  self-taught  itinerant.  But  in  1766 
he  went  to  England  and  studied  art  with  the  American 
expatriate  Benjamin  West.  He  returned  to  America  three 
years  later  as  a  European-trained  artist  schooled  in  the 
Neoclassical  tradition. 

Peale  was  in  many  ways  a  product  of  the  Enlightenment — 
"perhaps  the  last  period  in  Western  Europe  when  human 
omniscience  was  thought  to  be  an  attainable  goal."7 
Emotionally  voluble,  intellectually  curious,  possessed  by  a 
restless  energy,  Peale  was  an  artist,  inventor,  and  a 
naturalist.  His  accomplishments  include  curating  the  first 
professional  art  exhibition  in  America,  establishing  the 
first  art  institute,  creating  the  first  natural  history  museum, 
and  directing  an  expedition  that  unearthed  two  nearly 
complete  mastodon  skeletons. 

Charles  Willson  Peale's  portrait  of  Mrs.  Richard  Tilghman 
and  Sons  William  Gibson  Tilghman  and  John  Lloyd 
Tilghman  (1789)  reflects  his  Enlightenment  attitude,  his 
European  experience,  and  his  native  American  approach. 
The  sitters  are  depicted  living  in  the  "natural  harmony" 
advocated  by  Enlightenment  philosophy :  the  baby  reaches 
for  the  bird  held  by  his  brother  while  the  mother's  arm 
stretches  gently  across  the  child's  legs,  a  movement  at  once 
protective  and  restraining.  The  portrait  reveals  Peale's 
tendency  to  focus  on  the  warm,  nurturing  components  of 
family  life,  and  his  ability  to  paint  his  subjects  with  what 
Charles  Coleman  Sellers  described  as  "an  easy,  intimate 
grace."8  And  the  custom  of  painting  children  with  birds 
and  animals — a  reference  to  the  belief  that  the  young  rep- 


Rubens  Peale 

Still  Life  with  Grapes,  Watermelon  and  Peaches,  1863 
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resented  humanity  in  its  purest  form,  unspoiled  by  civiliza- 
tion— must  have  delighted  Peale  the  naturalist. 

The  Tilghman  portrait  also  records  Peale's  Americaniza- 
tion of  the  conventional  British  "conversation  piece,"  a 
genre  that  presented  its  subjects  in  their  "natural  setting" 
— home  or  garden — doing  natural  things.  But  Peale's 
figures  are  more  informal  and  relaxed  than  those  in  English 
portraits  of  this  type.  Peale  also  added  a  symbolic  touch, 
incorporating  imagery  that  referred  to  the  sitters:  behind 
the  family  is  a  small  landscape  depicting  Gross'  Coate.  the 
Tilghman's  plantation. 

Charles  Willson  Peale's  Self-Portrait  with  Spectacles 
(c.  1804)  presents  the  artist  with  a  similarly  informal 
thrust.  He  depicted  himself  casually,  glasses  perched  care- 
lessly on  his  forehead.  There  are  no  attributes,  no  symbolic 
props  to  detract  from  the  clear,  expressive  light  on  his  face. 
He  is  thoughtful,  yet  a  playful  smile  about  his  lips  suggests 
a  lively  humor.  This  Self-Portrait  of  Peale  in  his  early 
sixties  is  of  an  active  man  in  a  transitional  period  of  his 
life,  painted  with  directness  and  simplicity. 

In  keeping  with  the  egalitarian  attitudes  of  his  time,  Peale 
maintained  that  anyone  of  intelligence,  man  or  woman, 
could  become  a  creditable  artist  if  properly  trained  in  the 
"rules"  of  painting.  He  named  ten  of  his  seventeen  chil- 
dren after  great  artists — among  them.  Raphaelle.  Rem- 
brandt, Titian,  and  Rubens — a  gesture  that  expressed  his 
hopes  for  their  destiny  as  American  masters  and  his  belief 
that  American  artists  could  attain  such  status.  Hence  the 
Peale  household  was  not  only  a  family  residence,  but  a 
laboratory,  an  atelier,  and  a  school.  Of  the  twenty  heirs  of 
Charles  Willson  Peale  who  are  acknowledged  as  profes- 
sional artists,  at  least  five  of  the  second  generation  are  still 
regarded  as  painters  of  note. 

Charles  Willson's  second  son,  Rembrandt  Peale  ( 1778- 
1860) .  closely  modeled  his  work  after  that  of  his  father. 


who.  as  a  consequence,  favored  this  son  with  political  con- 
nections and  referred  commissions.  Rembrandt's  filial 
devotion  is  evident  in  his  portrait.  Charles  Willson  Peale 
(1812).  Here,  one  feels  the  emphasis  on  the  father's  stature 
both  as  an  artist — he  is  shown  with  palette  in  hand — 
and  an  authority  figure.  Rembrandt,  having  studied  in 
France  with  Jacques-Louis  David  and  Francois-Pascal 
Gerard  among  others,  had  written,  "my  tints  surpass  the 
finest  complexions  and  equal  what  the  imagination  can 
conceive."9  The  influence  of  the  French  artists  is  most  evi- 
dent in  the  strong  flesh  tones  which  complement  Rem- 
brandt's natural  tendency  to  emphasize  the  thickness  and 
softness  of  his  subjects'  skin. 

The  orphaned  son  of  Charles  Willson's  sister.  Charles 
Peale  Polk  ( 1767-1822 ) .  was  the  last  member  of  the  im- 
mediate family  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  portraiture. 
Though  Charles  Willson's  influence  can  be  seen  in  Anne 
Evelina  Hunter  (c.  1800) .  particularly  in  the  realistic 
modeling  and  clear  flesh  tones  of  the  subject's  face,  as  well 
as  in  the  bird  straining  toward  flight.  Polk's  canvases  lack 
the  sophistication  of  his  contemporaries'.  The  likeness  is 
poorly  drawn  and  the  subject  stiffly  posed ;  the  work  ap- 
pears to  have  more  in  common  with  the  limners  than  with 
the  Peales.  yet  Polk's  primitive  manner  yields  a  naive 
charm. 

Raphaelle  Peale  ( 1774-1825 ) ,  Charles  Willson's  first 
surviving  son,  was  for  a  time  his  father's  hoped-for  suc- 
cessor. However,  Raphaelle's  erratic  temperament  and 
difficulty  with  his  sitters — whom  he  refused  to  depict  with 
flattery — militated  against  a  successful  career  in  portrai- 
ture. Instead,  Raphaelle  is  recognized  as  the  "originator  of 
the  professional  still  life  in  this  country."10  despite  the 
popular  antipathy,  shared  by  Charles  Willson,  to  this  genre. 

Still  Life  (1815)  is  representative  of  Raphaelle's  peaceful 
compositions  of  harmony  and  balance.  The  coloration — 
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soft  browns  and  light  golds — sets  the  mood  of  the  piece. 
The  herring,  the  crockery  that  supports  it.  and  the  onions 
are  crisply  defined,  solidly  modeled  forms.  The  herring 
also  provides  the  strong  diagonal  line,  typical  of  the  com- 
positional style  of  Raphaelle's  early  work.  The  stark  clarity 
of  the  objects  produces  the  effect  of  a  timeless,  unchanging 
setting. 

Though  James  Peale  (1749-1831 )  painted  still  lifes  that 
were  more  opulent  and  bounteous — and  therefore  more 
popular — than  his  nephew's,  his  earlier  work  in  this  genre 
owes  much  to  Raphaelle.  Still  Life  with  Peaches  (1824-31 ) 
is  also  composed  with  a  strong  diagonal,  here  represented 
by  the  leafed  branch,  and  has  a  crispness  and  luminosity 
similar  to  that  in  Raphaelle's  painting.  James'  work  in  por- 
traiture shows  the  strong  influence  of  his  brother  Charles 
Willson  but,  like  Raphaelle,  James  is  best  remembered  for 
his  still  lifes. 

Charles  Willson's  insistence  on  equal  opportunity  for 
women  artists  manifested  itself  in  James'  daughters,  the 
most  successful  of  whom  was  Sarah  Miriam  Peale  ( 1800- 
1885) .  A  student  of  both  her  uncle  and  her  father,  Sarah's 
work  reveals  the  influence  of  Raphaelle  and.  in  her 
portraits,  of  Rembrandt  as  well.  Her  still  life  A  Slice  of 
Watermelon  (1825)  repeats  the  compositional  scheme — 
objects  arranged  on  a  horizontal  tabletop — which  was 
always  present  in  the  work  of  James  and  Raphaelle.  The 
precariously  balanced  knife  also  recalls  the  trompe-l'oeil 
technique  used  cleverly  by  Raphaelle.  Sarah's  sister, 
Margaretta  Angelica  Peale  (1795-1882) ,  while  not  as 
technically  proficient  as  Sarah,  also  painted  still  lifes. 
Still  Life:  Pomegranates  and  Grapes  (c.  1820-29) 
is  representative  both  of  her  primitive  approach  and  of  the 
influence  of  her  father  and  brother :  the  painting's  profu- 
sion of  fruit  recalls  the  fullness  of  James'  work ;  its  austere 
composition,  marked  by  a  strong  diagonal  axis,  reflects 
the  style  of  Raphaelle. 


Raphaelle  Peale 

Still  Life,  1815 

Oil  on  panel,  10%  x  15  (25.7  x  38.1) 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia; 

Hopkinson  Collection 


Temperamentally,  both  Rubens  (1784-1865)  and  Titian 
Ramsay  Peale  (1799-1885)  were  more  suited  to  continu- 
ing Charles  Willson's  work  in  the  natural  sciences  than  in 
art.  They  enjoyed  long  careers  in  museum  management 
and  natural  history,  respectively.  Rubens  ran  Charles 
Willson's  Philadelphia  museum  and  Rembrandt's  Balti- 
more museum ;  he  established  his  own  museum  in  New 
York  as  well.  Titian  joined  expeditions  to  the  American 
West,  the  South  Seas,  and  Hawaii,  where  he  painted  some 
of  the  first  nature  studies  of  those  regions.  His  studies  of 
butterflies,  made  during  the  1870s.  appeared  in  a  cata- 
logue he  wrote  entitled  "Butterflies  of  North  America."11 

Rubens  turned  to  art  only  after  his  retirement.  Still  Life 
with  Grapes,  Watermelon  and  Peaches  (1863)  is  primitive, 
simplistic,  and  modeled  closely  after  the  still  lifes  of  James 
and  Raphaelle,  as  the  extended  tabletop,  the  knife,  and 
the  diagonal  element  in  the  composition  attest. 

Rembrandt  and  Sarah  Miriam,  as  well  as  other  descen- 
dants, carried  the  Peale  style  into  the  later  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Though  no  longer  in  the  forefront  of  artistic 
developments,  the  works  created  by  this  remarkable 
family  endured ;  they  constitute  a  significant  chapter  in 
American  art. 


Sarah  Miriam  Peale 

A  Slice  of  Watermelon,  1825 

Oil  on  canvas,  17  x  2113/i6  (43.2  x  55.4) 

Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford;  The  Ella  Gallup  Sumner 

and  Mary  Catlin  Sumner  Collection 


The  Weirs 
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Robert  Walter  Weir 

Mrs.  Bradford  Alden  and  Her  Children,  1852 
Oil  on  canvas,  32  x  25%  (81.3  x  64.8) 
Private  collection 


As  William  Gerdts  has  written,  "perhaps  the  best  sum- 
mation of  the  life  and  career  of  Robert  Weir  ( 1803-1889 ) 
would  be  to  claim  for  him  the  position  as  a  most  represent- 
ative American  artist  of  his  age."12  Like  Charles  Willson 
Peale.  Weir  absorbed  the  dominant  aesthetic  style  of  his 
time.  Unlike  Peale,  Weir  chose  to  work  in  a  variety  of 
genres — among  them,  religious  and  history  painting, 
family  and  individual  portraits,  and  landscapes.  He  is  per- 
haps best  remembered  for  his  mural.  The  Embarkation  of 
the  Pilgrims,  which  decorates  the  Capitol  Rotunda  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

As  a  teacher  of  art  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  for  forty-two  years,  Weir  instructed  James 
McNeill  Whistler  and  Seth  Eastman,  as  well  as  his  own 
two  sons,  John  Ferguson  and  Julian  Alden  Weir — or 
J.  Alden,  as  he  came  to  call  himself. 

The  expressive  vulnerability  of  Robert  Weir's  early 
Self-Portrait  is  a  quality  rarely  seen  in  his  subsequent 
individual  portraiture,  yet  one  typical  of  his  family  groups. 
Mrs.  Bradford  Alden  and  Her  Children  ( 1852)  is  distin- 
guished by  the  liveliness  of  its  figures,  though  the  general 
mood  is  serene.  In  the  chaos  of  a  nursery — complete 
with  dog  and  overturned  chair — a  mother  and  her  children 
share  a  moment  of  quiet  intimacy.  They  are  united  in  a 
strong  triangular  arrangement  against  the  rear  wall  in  a 
room  narrowed  down  to  a  cozy  corner.  Tones  of  yellow, 
brown,  and  red  give  the  work  a  bright,  yet  warm  glow. 
In  the  tradition  of  the  conversation  piece,  this  paint- 
ing tells  a  story,  one  of  harmonious  relationships  and 
tenderness.  Only  the  sword,  an  adult  weapon  rather  than 
a  child's  toy.  seems  out  of  place — but  it  is  probably  a 
reference  to  Mr.  Bradford  Alden's  career  as  a  superinten- 
dent of  West  Point.  (Mrs.  Alden  later  became  the  patroness 
of  Robert's  son.  Julian  Alden.) 

As  a  landseapist.  Robert  Weir  belonged  to  the  group  known 
as  the  Hudson  River  School.  Like  its  other  artists,  he  be- 


lieved  that  the  American  wilderness  was  a  "gift  from  God" 
and  therefore  to  he  copied  in  art  with  the  utmost  fidelity. 
His  View  Near  West  Point  (1854)  reveals  with  clarity  the 
influence  of  Italian  art  on  his  work.  The  light  which  per- 
meates the  scene  is  particularly  soft,  suffusing  the  sunset 
over  the  mountains  with  a  hazy  luminescence.  Yet  fidelity 
to  nature  did  not  preclude  choosing  elements  that  would 
enhance  other  values:  the  family  at  prayer  and  the  sur- 
rounding sheep  are  included  to  make  a  moral  statement. 

In  John  Ferguson  Weir's  View  of  the  Highlands  from  West 
Point  ( 1862 ) .  the  effect  of  his  father's  training  is  evident. 
The  cows  grazing  in  the  foreground  are  traditional  em- 
blems of  the  pastoral  scene.  Here,  the  composition  is  tightly 
organized  and  reminiscent  of  his  father's  interpretation 
of  the  same  scene.  John  Ferguson's  work,  however,  does  not 
contain  the  Italianate  touches  and  dramatic  lighting  of 
Robert's  vista. 

By  the  late  1860s,  John  Ferguson  Weir  was  quoting  the 
English  landscapist  John  Constable  with  approval :  "There 
is  nothing  beautiful  in  landscape  except  light  and  shadow 
make  it  so."13  His  tentative  yet  ultimately  successful  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  a  more  fluid  style  was  due  to  his 
brother  J.  Alden,  who  influenced  him  in  the  later  part  of 
his  career.  John  Ferguson's  The  Farm  ( Branchville ) 
(1890s)  shows  the  mark  of  Impressionism,  the  style  his 
brother  espoused,  in  its  flowing  forms  and  sketchy  handling 
of  paint. 

The  evolution  of  J.  Alden  Weir  (1852-1919)  as  an  artist 
was  not  accomplished  without  effort.  His  first  response  to 
Impressionism  was  unenthusiastic.  "I  never  in  my  life  saw 
more  horrible  things,"  he  wrote  to  his  parents  from  Paris. 
"'They  do  not  observe  drawing  nor  form  but  give  you  an 
impression  of  what  they  call  nature."14  Neither  was  he  im- 
pressed with  his  father's  former  pupil,  James  McNeill 
Whistler,  though  later  he  became  a  champion  of  Whistler's 


work  and  began  painting  in  the  new  style.  The  Bridge: 
Nocturne/Queensboro  (1910)  uses  Whistler's  technique 
of  suggesting  the  affinity  between  art  and  musical  com- 
positions :  the  points  of  light  and  color  are  seen  rhythm  i- 
cally.  And  in  contrast  to  John  Ferguson's  painting  of  the 
Branchville  farm.  J.  Alden's  version — Open  Barway — 
reveals  the  Impressionist  technique  of  applying  small  dabs 
of  color  to  create  an  overall  effect.  The  trees  in  the  fore- 
ground are  drawn  with  a  strong  line,  their  leaves  fallen  in 
the  autumnal  landscape. 

J.  Alden's  commitment  to  Impressionism  furthered  the 
cohesion  of  an  "art  community"  which  would  work  prof- 
itably outside  the  more  conservative  art  establishment. 
With  nine  other  American  Impressionists  (including 
Childe  Hassam  and  John  Henry  Twachtman )  he  formed 
the  group  known  as  "The  Ten."  They  organized  their  own 
exhibitions,  giving  each  artist  the  right  to  select  his  own 
work;  the  paintings  were  hung  in  a  small,  intimate  space 
so  that  each  one  received  concentrated  attention. 

The  achievement  of  the  Weirs  is  a  quiet  one.  Though  none 
effected  radical  changes  in  the  state  of  American  art,  they 
were  all  active  in  the  movements  of  their  times  and  their 
social  prestige  in  the  art  world  lent  considerable  credibility 
to  the  new  styles  they  championed. 


The  Wyeths 


Andrew  Wyeth 

Nicholas,  1955 

Tempera  on  panel,  32%  x  30%  (82.6  x  78.1) 

Private  collection 


Newell  Convers  Wyeth  (1882-1945)  approached  nature 
with  a  fascination  similar  to  that  of  the  Peales  and  the 
Weirs.  And,  like  Robert  Weir,  he  admired  Transcenden- 
talism's reverence  for  the  grandeur  of  "God's  bounty"  as 
manifested  in  the  American  landscape.  But  to  N.C.  Wyeth, 
as  to  most  artists  of  the  early  twentieth  century,  nature's 
ultimate  power  lay  in  its  ability  to  stimulate  an  emotional 
response.  "It  is  the  extraction  of  the  abstraction  that  I 
want,"16  a  remark  which  reflects  the  increasing  tendency 
of  artists  to  create  spiritually  expressive  images  rather  than 
visually  faithful  scenes. 

Although  Wyeth's  training  as  an  illustrator  encouraged  him 
to  paint  within  the  boundaries  of  realism,  his  work  was  in- 
fluenced by  two  major  artistic  movements:  Impressionism 
in  his  early  career  (he  greatly  admired  J.  Alden  Weir ) .  and 
Regionalism  in  the  1930s  and  1940s.  From  the  time  he  took 
up  painting,  his  attention  turned  more  and  more  toward  the 
abstract  interplay  of  color  and  light  to  evoke  the  struggles 
of  rural  life.  It  is  this  artistic  heritage  that  he  passed  on  to 
two  succeeding  generations  of  Wyeths. 

Self-Portrait  (1913)  suggests  the  degree  to  which  Wyeth's 
paintings  were  influenced  by  his  own  emotional  state.  By 
1909  he  was  already  recognized  as  one  of  the  country's  fore- 
most illustrators,  notably  for  his  work  in  the  Scribner's 
Children's  Classics  series.  But  Wyeth  yearned  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  painting.  His  study  of  Rembrandt's 
life  and  work  had  made  him  recognize  "how  deficient  I  am 
in  general  characteristics  and  habits  necessary  to  drive  my 
capabilities  to  the  limit."16  It  was  in  1913  that  he  recorded 
a  prolonged  and  severe  depression,  "the  worst  period  of  the 
'blues'  that  was  ever  my  experience."17  In  Self-Portrait,  his 
expression  is  brooding,  his  features  dour.  Dark  foreground 
coloration  and  soft  background  tones  reinforce  the  gloomy 
aspect  of  the  scene,  while  the  glaringly  white  shirt  brings 
attention  to  Wyeth's  bulky  figure. 


Three  Fishermen  (1938)  represents  a  far  more  typical 
approach  in  Wyeth's  art.  The  clearly  defined  shaft  of  sun- 
light and  the  straight-edge  horizon  speak  for  his  illustrator's 
heritage,  while  the  stolidly  heroic  poses  and  thick  muscular 
torsos  of  the  working-class  figures  show  the  influence  of 
American  Regionalism  in  the  1930s.  Similar  scenes,  evok- 
ing powerful  moods  and  styles,  comprise  the  major  part  of 
N.C.  Wyeth's  art. 

Both  Andrew  Wyeth  (b.  1917)  and  Andrew's  son,  Jamie 
(b.  1946) ,  have  chosen  to  explore  the  aesthetic  and  geo- 
graphic territory  staked  out  by  N.C.  Wyeth.  Painting  the 
landscapes  and  people  of  Maine  and  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, they  remain  devoted,  but  not  limited,  to  physical 
detail. 

Andrew  W  yeth's  portrait  of  Nicholas  ( 1955) ,  his  son, 
illustrates  the  artist's  concern  with  producing  works  "with 
a  life  of  their  own,'18  and  conveys  emotion  through  atten- 
tion to  detail.  Unlike  the  highly  defined  feelings  in  his 
father's  work,  however,  Andrew  Wyeth  evokes  responses  of 
greater  subtlety.  Nicholas  is  a  quiet  work — the  expression 
of  the  subject  is  thoughtful,  as  a  mind  turned  inward.  A  soft 
clear  light  plays  around  the  boy,  whose  shape  and  bulk 
define  the  structural  unity  of  the  piece. 

Wyeth's  claim  that  his  work  has  far  more  in  common  with 
abstraction  than  with  contemporary  realism  is  supported 
by  such  works  as  Alvaro  and  Christina  (1968) .  It  is  a  sym- 
bolic portrait  of  Wyeth's  often  painted  model,  Christina  of 
Christina's  World,  his  best-known  work,  and  of  her  younger 
brother,  painted  after  their  deaths.  It  is  typical  of  Wyeth's 
loose  watercolor  technique,  which  testifies  to  a  greater  con- 
cern with  shape  and  structure  than  with  detailed  repre- 
sentation. The  work  signifies  its  reference  to  life  and  death 
by  the  sharp  contrast  of  light  and  dark ;  as  Wyeth  remarked 
of  his  work  in  general,  it  has  "an  excitement  that's  definitely 
abstract."19 


Like  his  father  and  grandfather,  Jamie  Wyeth  believes  less 
in  technique  than  in  the  effect  that  technique  can  achieve. 
His  portraits,  too.  are  personal  statements  which  transcend 
a  superficial  realism.  This  is  particularly  evident  in  his 
portrait  of  Andrew  Wyeth  (1969) .  Despite  the  public  per- 
sona of  the  artist  as  a  jovial,  "common  man."'  his  son's 
painting  reveals  an  unexpected  level  of  sadness.  The  pen- 
sive expression  and  bulk  of  the  figure — the  play  of  light  and 
darkness  to  create  a  mood — are  reminiscent  of  N.  C. 
Wyeth's  Self -Portrait. 

The  Wyeths  are  perhaps  the  most  famous  family  of  Amer- 
ican artists.  Like  the  Duyckincks  and  the  Peales,  an  aes- 
thetic viewpoint  was  passed  from  father  to  son  for  three 
generations.  Yet  unlike  these  earlier  families,  the  Wyeths 
adhered  to  a  family  tradition  that  diverged  from  the  prev- 
alent stylistic  modes  of  their  times,  painting  outside  the 
mainstream  of  contemporary  art. 


SUSAN    LUBOWSK Y 

Manager,  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 
at  Philip  Morris 
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Dimensions  are  given  first  in  inches,  then  in 
centimeters;  height  precedes  width.  Sight 
refers  to  measurements  taken  within  the 
frame.  Works  marked  with  an  asterisk  and 
all  works  by  the  Wyeth  family  are  being 
shown  only  at  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  Fairfield  County. 


Gerrit  Duyckinck  I  (1660-c.  1710) 

Mrs.  Gerrit  Duyckinck,  c.  1700-10 
Oil  on  panel,  3014  x  24%  (76.8  x  63.2) 
The  New- York  Historical  Society 

Self-Portrait,  c.  1700-10 

Oil  on  panel,  30  x  25  (76.2  x  63.5) 

The  New- York  Historical  Society 

Evert  Duyckinck  III  ( 1677-c.  1727 ) 

Magdalena  Beekman,  c.  1725 

Oil  on  canvas,  25  x  30  (63.5  x  76.2) 

The  New-York  Historical  Society 

Gerardus  Duyckinck  I  (1695-1746) 

De  Peyster  Boy,  with  a  Deer,  c.  1730-35 
Oil  on  canvas,  50*4  x  41  (127.6  x  104.1) 
The  New-York  Historical  Society 

Wilhemina  Ritzema,  c.  1745-46 
Oil  on  canvas,  32%  x  24  (81.9  x  61) 
The  New- York  Historical  Society 


Charles  WillsonPeale  (1741-1827) 

*Mrs.  Charles  Peale  (Margaret  Triggs 
Matthews),  c.  1770 
Oil  on  canvas,  30  x  25  (76.2  x  63.5)  sight 
Collection  of  John  G.  Walton 

Mrs.  Richard  Tilghman  and  Sons 
William  Gibson  Tilghman  and  John 
Lloyd  Tilghman,  1789 

Oil  on  canvas,  49%  x  391Vi6  (126.4  x 
100.8) 

Museum  and  Library  of  Maryland 
History,  The  Maryland  Historical 
Society,  Baltimore;  Bequest  of  Miss 
Agnes  Riddle  Owen  Tilghman 

Self-Portrait  with  Spectacles,  c.  1804 
Oil  on  canvas,  26%  x  22%  (66.7  x  56.5) 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
Philadelphia;  Gilpin  Fund  Purchase 

*Yarrow  Mamout,  1819 
Oil  on  canvas,  24  x  20  (61  x  50.8) 
The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia;  Presented  by  Charles  S. 
Ogden,  1892 

James  Peale  (1749-1831) 

*George  Michael  Krebs,  1804 
Oil  on  canvas,  36%  x  28%  (92.4  x  72.7) 
Museum  and  Library  of  Maryland 
History,  The  Maryland  Historical 
Society,  Baltimore;  Bequest  of  Miss 
Ida  Krebs 


Still  Life  with  Peaches,  1824-31 
Oil  on  canvas,  19%  x  26  (49.5  x  66) 
The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia; 
Bequest  of  Dr.  James  Rush 

*Mary  Jane  and  Edgar  Simes,  n.d. 
Oil  on  canvas,  29%  x  24%  (74  x  61.3) 
Collection  of  John  G.  Walton 

Charles  Peale  Polk  (1767-1822) 

Anne  Evelina  Hunter,  c.  1800 
Oil  on  canvas,  27%  x  23%  (69.2  x  59.1) 
The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.:  Gift  of  Miss  Frances 
Washington  Weeks 

*  David  Hunter,  c.  1800 

Oil  on  canvas,  27  x  23  (68.6  x  58.4) 

The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art.  Washington, 

D.C.;  Gift  of  Miss  Frances  Washington 

Weeks 

*  Moses  Theodore  Hunter,  c.  1800 
Oil  on  canvas,  27  x  23  (68.6  x  58.4) 

The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art.  Washington. 
D.C.;  Gift  of  Miss  Frances  Washington 
Weeks 

Raphaelle  Peale  (1774-1825) 

Still  Life,  1815 

Oil  on  panel,  10%  x  15  (25.7  x  38.1) 
The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia;  Hopkinson  Collection 


Rembrandt  Peale  (1778-1860) 

*Self-Portrait  at  Thirteen,  1791 
Oil  on  canvas,  20%  x  16%  (52.1  x  42.5) 
Private  collection 

Charles  Willson  Peale,  1812 

Oil  on  canvas,  29%  x  24%  (75.6  x  62.2) 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia:  Bequest  of  Mrs.  John 

J.  Henry 

Rubens  Peale  (1784-1865) 

Still  Life  with  Grapes,  Watermelon  and 

Peaches,  1863 
Oil  on  canvas,  18%  x  27  (47  x  68.6) 
Kennedy  Galleries.  Inc..  New  York 

Margaretta  Angelica  Peale 
(1795-1882) 

Still  Life:  Pomegranates  and  Grapes, 

c.  1820-29 
Oil  on  canvas,  16%  x  21%  (41  x  55.6) 
Museum  and  Library  of  Maryland  His- 
tory, The  Maryland  Historical  Society, 
Baltimore;  Gift  of  the  Estate  of  J. 
Appleton  Wilson  through  Miss 
Virginia  A.  Wilson 

Titian  Ramsay  Peale  (1799-1885) 

*Self -Portrait,  c.  1850 
Oil  on  canvas,  24  x  20  (61  x  50.8) 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Library.  New  York:  Rare  Book 

Collection 


Papilio,  1870s 

"Butteries  of  North  America,"  vol.  I, 

pl.l. 
Oil  on  paper,  8%  x  6%  (22.5  x  16.5) 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Library,  New  York;  Rare  Book 

Collection 

Cardui,  1870s 

"Butterflies  of  North  America,"  vol.  II, 

pi.  75 
Oil  on  paper,  7%  x  3  (18.4  x  7.6) 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Library,  New  York;  Rare  Book 

Collection 

Huntera,  1870s 

"Butterflies  of  North  America,"  vol.  II, 

pi.  76 
Oil  on  paper,  6  x  6%  (15.2  x  15.9) 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Library,  New  York:  Rare  Book 

Collection 

Satyrus,  1870s 

"Butterflies  of  North  America,"  vol.  II, 

pl.llO 
Oil  on  paper,  8%  x  6%  (22.2  x  16.5) 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Library,  New  York;  Rare  Book 

Collection 

Sarah  Miriam  Peale  (1800-1885) 

*Edward  Johnson  Coale.  c.  1824 
Oil  on  canvas,  30%  x  25  (76.5  x  63.5) 
Museum  and  Library  of  Maryland 
History,  The  Maryland  Historical 
Society,  Baltimore:  The  Mrs.  Francis 
Tazewell  Redwood  Collection 


A  Slice  of  Watermelon,  1825 

Oil  on  canvas,  17  x  2113/i6  (43.2  x  55.4) 

Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford;  The  Ella, 

Gallup  Sumner  and  Mary  Catlin 

Sumner  Collection 

Robert  Walter  Weir  (1803-1889) 

Mrs.  Bradford  Alien  and  Her  Children, 

1852 
Oil  on  canvas,  32  x  25%  (81.3  x  64.8) 
Private  collection 

View  Near  West  Point,  1854 
Oil  on  wood,  14%  x  20  (37.2  x  50.8) 
Munson-Williams-Proctor  Institute, 
Utica,  New  York 

Self-Portrait,  n.d. 

Oil  on  paper  mounted  on  cardboard, 

11%  x97/ie  (29.8x24) 
Worcester  Art  Museum;  Gift  of  the 

Reverend  DeWolf  Perry 

Castle  on  a  River,  n.d. 

Watercolor  on  paper.  9  x  14%6 
(22.9  x  36) 

The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  William  A.  Clark  Fund 
Purchase 

John  Ferguson  Weir  (1841-1926) 

View  of  the  Highlands  from  West  Point, 

1862 
Oil  on  canvas,  20  x  34  (50.8  x  86.4) 
The  New- York  Historical  Society 


The  Farm  ( Branchville ) ,  1890s 
Oil  on  canvas,  20  x  24  (50.8  x  61) 
Collection  of  Reverend  and  Mrs.  DeWolf 
Perry 

Untitled,  n.d. 

Oil  on  canvas,  32%  x  24  (82.6  x  61) 
Collection  of  Reverend  and  Mrs.  DeWolf 
Perry 

*View  of  East  Rock,  n.d. 
Oil  on  canvas,  19%  x  24  (50.2  x  61) 
New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society: 
Gift  of  Frederic  Barnard 

J.  Alden  Weir  (1852-1919) 

Portrait  of  His  Niece  Edith  Dean  Weir 

Age  4, 1879 
Oil  on  panel,  12%  *  9%  (31.8  x  24.1) 
Collection  of  Reverend  and  Mrs. 

DeWolf  Perry 

Three  Dogs,  1887 

Pencil,  watercolor,  and  gouache  on 

paper,  14%  x  20%  (36.8  x  51.1)  sight 
Private  collection 

Mother  and  Daughter,  1899 

Oil  on  canvas,  483,4  x  30%  (123.8  x  77.5) 

Private  collection 

Open  Barway,  c.  1900 

Oil  on  canvas,  27%  x  34%  (69.9  x  87) 

Private  collection 


The  Bridge:  Nocturne /Queensboro,  1910 
Oil  on  canvas,  29  x  39%  (73.7  x  100.3) 
Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture 

Garden,  Smithsonian  Institution, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Gate,  Winchester,  1913 

Watercolor  on  paper,  9%  x  13%  (24.8  x 

34.9) 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New 

York;  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  J. 

Horowitz     67.72 

*On  the  Shore,  n.d. 
Oil  on  canvas,  30  x  25  (76.2  x  63.5) 
IBM  Corporation,  Armonk,  New  York 

^Portrait  (of  the  Artist's  Daughter),  n.d. 
Oil  on  canvas,  39  x  31%  (99.1  x  79.4) 
Everson  Museum  of  Art  of  Syracuse  and 

Onondaga,  Syracuse,  New  York; 

Museum  Purchase,  Friends  of 

American  Art  Fund 

N.C.Wyeth  (1882-1945) 

Self-Portrait,  1913 

Oil  on  canvas,  18%  x  12%  (46.4  x  31.1) 

Private  collection 

Three  Fishermen,  1938 

Oil  on  canvas,  28  x  33  (71.1  x  83.8) 

IBM  Corporation,  Armonk,  New  York 


Sun  Glint,  1942 

Tempera  on  panel,  22 14  x  30  (56.0  x 

76.2) 
The  New  Britain  Museum  of  \merican 

Art.  New  Britain,  Connecticut: 

Harriet  Russell  Stanlej  Memorial 

Fund 

Andrew  Wyeth  (b.  1917) 

Crows,  1944 

Dry  brush,  gouache,  and  ink  on  paper, 

33x47  (83.8x119.1) 
Lyman  Allyn  Museum,  New  London, 

Connecticut 

Spool  Bed,  1917 

Watercolor  on  paper.  21%  x  29%  (5 1.9  x 

75.2) 
W  hitney  Museum  of  American  Art.  New 

York:  Purchase     48.10 

Nicholas.  1955 

Tempera  on  panel,  32l/2  x  303,4  (82.6  x 

78.1) 
Private  collection 


Jamie  Wyeth  (b.  1946) 

Bronze  Age,  1967 

Oil  on  canvas.  24  x  36  (61  x  01 .1) 

William  A.  Farnsworth  Library  and  Art 

Museum.  Rockland.  Maine:  (Catherine 

Haines  Fund 

Andrew  Wyeth.  1969 

Oil  on  canvas,  24  x  32  (61  x  81.3) 

Collection  of  Jamie  Wyeth 

Boom-Boom  in  the  Snow,  1980 
Watercolor  on  paper.  251/,  x  36%  (61.8  x 

93.3) 
Private  collection 


Alvaro  and  Christina,  1968 

Watercolor  on  paper.  22^  x  26%  (57.1  x 

68.3) 
William  A.  Farnsworth  Library  and  Art 

Museum,  Rockland.  Maine 
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